454                           Citrus Fruits
This species of nematode is found only on the roots of
citrus trees although it occurs in all parts of the world where
citrus trees have been grown for any length of time. The
worms are very minute, being barely visible to the unaided
eye. The males are smaller than the females and probably
do not attack citrus roots. In fact, it is thought that the
males do not take food while in the perfect stage. The eggs
are large and thin shelled, and are deposited one at a time
in batches of twelve to twenty or more, and are sometimes
incased in gummy matter. The eggs hatch in a day or
two into colorless larvse which make their way to the nearest
citrus root to which the females attach themselves in more or
less well defined groups. These groups are very quickly
scattered along the fine fibrous feeding roots in enormous
numbers. The effect is to sap the vitality of the tree and
kill the feeding roots. The movements are slow and weak
and the worms cannot migrate through the soil to any great
distance.
The females possess an oral spear with which they force
the head end into the tissues of the root. That part of the
body within the root enlarges somewhat so that it is impos-
sible for them to withdraw. They remain fixed for the rest
of their lives, although the exposed part of the body may be
moved back and forth. The food consists of sap and pro-
toplasmic cell contents. The entire life cycle occupies from
six to eight weeks.
A predaceous nematode of large size (Mononchus p&pH~
lotus) has been found to occur also in the soil about citrus
roots. The Mononchus preys regularly upon the males and
larvae of Tylenchulus, swallowing them whole. To what
extent the Mononchus may be able to control the citrus
nematode is not at present known.
The citrus nematode affects the different stocks about